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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
WiLt1AM RENwIcK Ripvett, LL.D., F.R.S.C., Etc. 


E have a long and very interesting and important Programme: 
Wy and it is fitting that my remarks should be short—the Reports 
to be presented will deal with particulars and I should confine 

myself to generalities. 

This organization began as the Canadian National Council for 
Combating Venereal Diseases: the attention of the Government and of 
the thoughtful people of Canada was drawn to the fearful peril of these 
diseases by the experiences of the Great War—and once again civilization 
went forward on the powder cart. 

When the Council was formed, I ventured the statement that not- 
withstanding the extreme importance of the subject, if in ten years we 
should succeed so far as to have decent men and women, pure in body and 
mind, sit round a table and without embarrassment or mauvaise honte 
discuss Venereal Diseases face to face, we should be content—and if the 
terms “Syphilis” and “Gonorrhoea’” could be used freely and without 
restraint in such a gathering it would be an actual triumph. When that 
happened we should be well on the way to extirpation of these diseases, 
now thriving in darkness. I underestimated the public spirit and sound 
sense of Canadians—not ten and not two years passed before venereal 
diseases were discussed in public and in private by good men and women 
as freely as tuberculosis and typhoid—and speedily “syphilis” and 
“gonorrhoea” ceased to be words tabooed and not tolerated by ears 
polite. 

The object aimed at of combating venereal diseases we have never lost 
sight of: we have endeavoured in many ways to educate the public and 
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have measurably succeeded. War has shown us what war can do— 
German greed and German ambition have laid nine millions of human 
beings in the very prime of life under the sod, more than fifty thousand 
of them Canadians—that is war. But the discoveries in peace of two 
Germans, if fully taken advantage of, will in a very few years save as 
many lives as were lost in German-made war. Canada has no need to 
see her sons and daughters destroyed in their prime by that fell slayer 
syphilis—and much progress has been made toward the elimination of 
that arch-sterilizer, her sister, gonorrhoea. 


These facts we are repeating again and again: and it will not be !ong 
until all Canada knows and appreciates them. 


Light is the natural microbe-killer and it is the only enemy of the 
microbe of ignorance. 


Canada like every other land must depend largely upon her own re- 
sources. And she must take care of her resources. Mineral resources 
being turned to some useful purpose cannot be replaced: but the forest 
losing its grown trees may be renewed, the seedling, the small tree taking 
the place of that which has been rernoved. Great care is now being 
taken—perhaps still more may yet be taken of our timber resources. 


So with horses, cattle, sheep, hogs—all of which are valuable re- 
sources: let an epidemic strike any of these and there is immediate 
alarm: all proper known means are taken to check it—and wisely and 
properly so. 


But the greatest of all natural resources is human beings. It cannot 
be said that in the past, every Government has always been on the alert 
to save men from disease, but the day of dilettantism has gone by. 
Most Governments are now awake to the importance of its man-power 
and take measures to conserve it. 


It is a matter of just pride to those of my Province that no diabetic 
need die because he cannot afford to pay for Insulin: and in many 
Provinces there is ample provision for the identification and cure of 
venereal diseases. 


I am glad to have lived to see the day when it can truthfully be said 
that Governments pay as much attention to men as to pigs. But identi- 
fication and cure are not enough. Prevention is infinitely better than 
cure—and it was recognized from the beginning that it was but a very 
small part of our task to induce the infected to submit themselves to 
treatment and cure—those who might be infected to submit themselves to 
examination and certitude. All possible means were to be sought 
whereby disease could be prevented—and that in our view meant Social 
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Hygiene. We have not considered safe-guarding of vice but its pre- 
vention. 


It is more and more apparent that the venereal problem depends for 
its solution upon many factors. We cannot simply say, Heal the in- 
fected and give to those who may be likely to subject themselves to the 
risk of infection warning of the possible evil results—much less provide 
them with a personal prophylactic which will—or may—enable them to 
sin without evil results following: we must use every means likely to 
prevent such sin and such risk—and that is Social Hygiene. 


What then must we have in mind? While there are many ways 
whereby infection of syphilis may be conveyed—and perhaps we have 
not exhausted them—it may even be as old Fracastorius, the framer of 
the word thought, that the germs may come from the air—nevertheless 
the main channel of infection is by carnal intercourse—and no small pro- 
portion by irregular and sinful intercourse. Cure those at present in- 
fected and prevent future, sinful connection and you eliminate a very 
great proportion of Syphilis. 


Shocking instances of marital infection occur which come to the 
notice of most medical men—some have come to my own notice—these 
can be prevented only by education. Public opinion is not yet, if it ever 
will be, ready for compulsory physical examination and a clean bill of 
health as a prerequisite of marriage: but it is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished that everyone before marriage should voluntarily submit 
himself to such an examination and avoid the terrible danger of com- 
municating a foul disorder to a beloved spouse. 


These cases, however, do not present the greatest danger—it is illicit 
intercourse which does. First, last and all the time comes education. 
It is appalling to think of the crass ignorance of the dangers of infection 
which prevails in our land which we boast as being enlightened. No 
little of that ignorance is due to the modesty, false modesty if you will, 
of silence preserved in all things relating to the transmission of life. The 
origin of this may not be very clear—it certainly cannot be due to natural 
sensibility for nature is wholly open in her processes—but that it exists 
and exists as a potent force none can doubt. Children, even growing 
adolescent children, receive from parent and teacher no instruction and 
have no clean knowledge of one of the most important functions of the 
body. They do, indeed, know something but that is taught them in 
general by the foul-mouthed companion with a leer and as a dirty secret 
—let everyone recall his own experience and find how he received his 
information and misinformation. 
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Has not the time come when the pure-minded father and mother must 
feel it a duty to the child to impart true and pure information in this 
important subject? And if they feel themselves incompetent—many are 
incompetent—will they not see that this is done by physician or teacher? 


The Council have kept steadily in mind the necessity of such 
knowledge being becomingly imparted—some account of our activities 
in that direction will be given. It is most natural when such information 
is being given, that the danger of infection should be stressed—the youth- 
ful mind grasps such a thought immediately. 


Extraordinary care must be exercised in such education by parent, 
teacher or physician. No one can forsee or calculate the evil effect of 
one word or one gesture. Knowing in my own personal experience the 
revolutionizing of thought caused by one pregnant sentence, I can imagine 
the evil that can be wrought by a heedless or ill advised expression. If 
I may be pardoned a personal observation, accustomed for half a century 
to public speaking, I have no fear when called upon to address a Uni- 
versity, a Bar Association or a Scientific Society—the mind of such 
hearers I must convince by argument for these minds are mature and 
reason is the only master—but asked to address a body of the young— 
as for example, Girard College in Philadelphia with 1500 lads from 7 to 
19, which I addressed last week—I tremble. I am sincerely afraid lest 


by something said or left unsaid, I may injure forever one mind, warp one 
soul—for it must be remembered that while physical filth may be washed 
off with water—mental and moral filth is permanent—it may be even 
eternal. 


Education is not enough—nor even the teachings of religion powerful 
as these are rightly held to be.. We are at length recognizing the tre- 
mendous significance of the unconscious, the product of millions of 
generations of animal life, “The old Adam”. In that must needs be the 
sexual urge for it was the animal with the strong sexual urge which 
transmitted life to future generations, the race of that without it died 
with him. At and after a certain age in every normal human being there 
is the call of sex: and that is wholly normal and therefore right and 
blameless. 


But it must be resisted—religion will be of great power in that 
struggle against evil: education will help and help materially—but the 
restraints of religion and of education will sometimes fail if the youth 
is allowed to wage the uneven struggle between the insistent and 
primeval call of sex and the inculcated rules of morality and prudence. 
Something should be done to lull the enemy in the household to sleep— 
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and the best is generally physical activity, games, sports, dancing, 
skating. 

Boys and girls were created for each other, they must live together and 
they ought to be habituated to meeting each other without impure acts 
resulting—nay more without impure words and as much as possible 
without impure thoughts. 


It is not the association of boys and girls together which does the 
harm: it is such association in improper places, at improper times, with- 
out proper supervision. 

Let them meet in respectable places at decent hours with reliable 
supervision and the association of boys and girls can only do good—pro- 
vided that the use of intoxicants is prevented. As all know, alcohol 
especially in the immature, rouses the animal below, while it more or less 
completely paralyses the restraining conscience and prudence. The most 
telling of all the arguments against Prohibition is the allegation that it 
has made of our boys hip-pocket-flask-carriers and of our girls clandestine 
drinkers. I am not in a position to affirm or deny the truth of this 
allegation—boys of my acquaintance drink not more but less than those 
when I was their age—but if it be true, the situation is grave indeed. If 
every boy who carried a hip-flask and drank or gave to drink were made 
to feel the punishment of the law as well as the disapprobation of his 
fellows, it were well. 


Proper playgrounds, decent halls in which decent young people can 
meet and enjoy themselves decently dancing or otherwise, are an im- 
perative necessity of modern life—and these we have set our hearts upon 
and are trying to secure. 

Recreation and education should go hand in hand helping to the 


common end—and always and everywhere the aid of religion must be 
invoked. 


In closing I wish to express my appreciation of the honour conferred 
upon me by being chosen from the beginning as President of the Council : 
I feel now that I should give way and allow another more competent to 
enjoy the honour, assuring you and him whoever he may be of my most 
cordial co-operation and assistance in our splendid endeavour. 





Syphilis and Marriage 
3y Groxce W. Ross, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P. (Lonpon), Toronto 


O much has been written, and well-written, on this subject that one 
S would be compelled to apologize for again approaching it without 
very good reasons. First of all, re-iteration of important truths, 
especially when they concern a matter viewed by the public “as through 
a glass darkly”, is essential if the truth is to become generally known; 
secondly, a review of the present means available of actively attacking 
this problem may be helpful, and thirdly, is not constructive legislation 
imperative, at least to lessen the devastating effects of syphilis in its re- 
lation to marriage? 

There are a thousand and one facts that the public should know, and 
if they did know, should compel legislative action; and when I say this I 
do not mean that our legislators are not enterprising or without initiative, 
but, none the less, there is no influence so stimulating to our law-makers 
as the constant pressure of enlightened public opinion. This applies 
particularly to the venereal disease problem, for venereal disease works 
in the dark. No different, it is true, than any other infectious disorder, 
but so intimately associated with immorality, and so secretly and so 
widely spread in the community, that it evades those very legal com- 
pulsions which have eradicated or controlled other diseases far less de- 
vastating. There are certain compelling facts that merit our very con- 
sideration. For example: 

(C. S. Lane Roberts, B.M.J., November 24th, 1923) “27,000 deaths 
occur annually in England and Wales ante-natally and in the first week 
after birth from syphilis. 

75 per cent. of all offspring in a syphilitic family are infected. 

40 per cent. of dead-born premature infants are killed by syphilis. 

Of syphilitic infants born alive 78 per cent. die in the first year, and 
of the remaining 22 per cent. many die in childhood. 

From Earle Moore’s investigation of 200 cases, of whom 178 had a 
positive Wassermann reaction and were pregnant, and 22 non-pregnant 
mothers with syphilitic children. Of the pregnancies in these cases, 41 
per cent. proceeded to miscarriages or still-births and 20 per cent. gave 
living syphilitic children—that is, 61 per cent. produced syphilitic foetuses 
or children.”* 


1Roberts, B. M. J., Nov. 24, 1923. 


Read at Annual Meeting—Canadian Social Hygiene Council—December 10th, 
1923. 
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But these things happen far away in England or on the continent. 
Surely this enemy is not within our gates! Let us see! 

12 per cent. of all the public ward patients in the Toronto General 
Hospital whose blood was examined in the first three months of 1917 
were found to be syphilitic. 

In a recent enquiry concerning 8,000 male patients over 18 years of 
age admitted to a Boston hospital, 11 per cent. were syphilitic. 

Let me present to you these data from one V. D. clinic in Toronto. 
They concern 50 cases of syphilis in married women. 


Miscarriages 
Still-births 

Deaths in early infancy 
Syphilitic children 
Non-syphilitic children 


The mind naturally revolts at this outrage upon the sanctity of 
married life, the wanton, cruel destruction of infants born and unborn, 
and the crucifixion of the innocents condemned to the tortures and in- 
firmities of a syphilitic existence. Is this the visitation of the Almighty 
upon the ungodly? No! it is the visitation of ignorance upon the help- 
less! If your own daughter were about to marry a syphilitic, and you 
knew it, which would you prefer, that upon their wedding-night he should 
tie a cord about her neck and strangle her, or infect her with syphilis, 
and plunge her into a succession of horrible pregnancies? But you say 
that the picture is too cruel to be real—the colour too vivid! Practise 
medicine for awhile and you won’t need pictures or statistics. 

But what is the reaction of the community to these facts? Largely 
negative! A blind belief that they and those that they hold dear, could 
not possibly be concerned. They are not immoral. The wrath of God 
will not descend on them. What nonsense! Again let them consult the 
medical records of any physician of experience. How careful they would 
be of a level crossing that victimized one out of every ten that attempted 
to cross it. Barriers and watchmen and newspapers would shriek until 
the outrage upon public safety was eliminated ! 

Once more let the public know that about one marriage in ten is a 
syphilitic affair—a tragedy, not a holy thing. 

Let us next consider another problem that quite frequently confronts 
medical practitioners. A known syphilitic contemplates marriage. Any 
decent man can usually be persuaded to postpone the event until he be- 
comes non-infectious—indeed he often elects to cancel his engagement. 
But when may he safely marry? 
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Many high authorities consider that a period of 7 years should 
elapse (with watchful waiting), even after apparent cure, before a 
patient should be released; for it is well known that any lesions occur- 
ing after that time are almost certain to be of the tertiary, non-infective 
type. The absolute safety of this plan cannot be denied, but it is often 
impracticable. 

In publication No. 28, page 6, of the Department of Health of 
Canada, eligibility for marriage is made dependent upon evidence of 
cure as follows: 

“In the absence of clinical indication of syphilis, repeated negative 
Wassermann tests of the blood and Cerebro-spinal fluid over a period of 
two years after treatment has been concluded, the patient may be con- 
sidered cured.” 

But what of those patients whose blood cannot be restored to normal? 
They form a considerable percentage of all patients treated after the 
early manifestations of the disease have declared themselves, variously 
estimated at from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. My own practice is to 
follow the courses of treatment set forth in the publication just noted, 
watch the blood carefully and whenever it becomes positive institute 
further treatment; or, if I satisfy myself that a given patient tends to 
relapse, in spite of intensive treatment, I recommend a partial course 


every spring and fall—and this in spite of the absence of any outward 
evidence of his disease. 


I would not withhold marriage from any man who had submitted to 
thorough treatment and yet could not present a blood scientifically pure, 
if he would undertake to follow my instructions implicitly. In this con- 
nection may I quote the following from an article by Dr. R. Prosser 
White: 

“If in any special instances we cannot entirely eradicate the disease 
from the system, we at any rate close the avenues of infection. About 
1000 cases of lues have passed under my immediate care, and I can 
hardly recall an instance of one who developed a contagious lesion while 
undergoing consecutive treatment. It is on such grounds that we can 
happily review the question of matrimony.’ 

But one should incorporate a most important condition—that of 
pregnancy. Upon each and every pregnancy, where even the suspicion 
of syphilis prevails, prophylactic treatment should be enjoined, for it 


2R. Prosser White, Practitioner, (London), 1922. Further bibliography con- 
sulted: Morrow, “Social Diseases and Marriage,” published by Lea Brothers; 
Hutchinson, “Syphilis,” published by Cassell and Co., Ltd.; Stokes, “The Third 
Great Plague,” published by W. B. Saunders Co. 
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seems almost certain that appropriate treatment with the arsenic com- 
pounds and mercury, instituted before the fourth or even the fifth month 
of pregnancy will result in a healthy living child. I need hardly remind 
you that this achievement represents one of the triumphs of modern 
medicine. 

Unfortunately the decent men deliberately seeking advice, constitute 
a small minority. The mass of humanity moves on in some indiscrim- 
inate fashion neither guiding itself nor being guided. Even public opinion 
is of little avail unless it becomes vitalized in restraining legislative action ; 
for laws are often designed for those that can’t or won’t think for 
themselves—for their own good and for the advantage of the body politic. 

Again medical men are often confronted with the grave difficulty of 
determining a course of action in the case of a known syphilitic, who 
decides to marry in spite of our advice and warnings. The Hippocratic 
oath, which even to this day guides and governs the behaviour of 
physicians enjoins, “My tongue shall be silent as to the secrets which 
are confided to me, and I will not use my profession to corrupt manners 
or aid crime.” This is the oath of professional secrecy, whose sacrifice 
would do more to destroy the great social usefulness of the medical 
profession than any other single thing. Sharp differences of author- 
itative opinion exist as to its inviolability, under the circumstances just 
noted, and a careful study of the problem fails to resolve the difficulty. 
The laws of England and of this country do not permit a medical man 
to intervene in such a contingency, rendering him liable, if he does, to 
suit for either slander or libel. I have, however, consulted expert legal 
opinion and am informed that any such communications would be con- 
sidered “privileged”, constituting an act of “common sense”. The most 
reasonable course of action, in my opinion, if I might presume to state 
it, is to refrain from interference, unless the cricumstances of a par- 
ticular case compel a contrary course. 

Concerning marital syphilis, “communications” are “privileged” when 
made by a doctor to a husband concerning his wife, or a wife concerning 
her husband, for the doctor is immune from legal liability; but “though 
legally on safe ground such a communication may be highly indiscreet.”* 
I should like to emphasize this last statement for I have repeatedly seen 
splendid families plunged into “a sorrow worse than death” through the 
misguided interference of dull-headed people, both lay and professional. 
Why should a wife be driven to an asylum and the lives of children 
blasted, as I have known, because she is afflicted with syphilis, even al- 
though her husband, through an unpardonable infidelity, has become in- 


8Dr. Edwin Smith quoted Amand Routh, Lancet, March 3lst, 1923, fr 644. 
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fected? Should we medical men not protect the woman’s life and the 
happiness of herself and her children by treating her for an unknown 
unrealized infective disorder—and leave it at that? 

I have repeatedly treated women infected with syphilis post nuptias 
without their being in the least suspicious of the real nature of their 
infection. The plea of the omnipresence of germs of one sort or another 
finds ready acceptance, as well as the modern method of treating blood 
disorders by injecting drugs directly into the blood vessels. Rapid dis- 
infection ensues, the family is protected and treatment by other remedies 
may be continued, or if one wishes, further intra-venous medication ad- 
ministered. This evasion, of course, is only justified to prevent the dis- 
ruption of a family or for some other good reason. 

Let us now review the vastly important question of compulsory health 
certificates for marriage. This certificate would naturally embrace all 
deterrent disorders such as tuberculosis, drug-addiction, mental in- 
stability or a family history of insanity or epilepsy, etc., as well as 
venereal diseases, and curiously enough, were it not for inclusion of 
venereal disease, compulsory health certificates for marriage might easily 
be accepted by the community and our law-makers. Both, however, rebel 
at compelling young and usually innocent women to submit to the in- 
dignity of a thorough examination, which in any event, will be positive 
in a very small percentage of cases. Then again examination of a 
gonorrheal suspect in women is notoriously unsatisfactory; and while 
the Wassermann test is most helpful in both sexes, nevertheless it is by 
no means final. The acceptance of one negative reaction in both male 
and female suspects is notoriously unsatisfactory. 

The conclusions of the Royal Commission on Venereal Disease, 1914, 
are instructive; “it would not be possible at present to organize a sat- 
isfactory method of certification of fitness for marriage.” I fancy that 
this represents the general opinion, even to-day, after a lapse of 10 years. 

Whilst, therefor, the ideal seems incapable of realization at present, 
nevertheless the sum total of many indirect methods of approach, con- 
sistently applied, should bulk large and do much to cover the main issue. 
I propose to set forth in some detail certain of these. 

1. The general education of the public as to the prevalence of 
venereal disease, its insidiousness, its disastrous physical, mental and 
moral effects, and especially the fact that it spares no class of the com- 
munity. They should also be informed of the ability to cure or control 
its ravages when properly treated; for there is a widespread belief of 
hopelessness among syphilitics, as well as among lay-people generally. 
Syphilis is commonly thought to be incurable. 
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2. The general education of the public in Eugenics. Why should not 
the young be informed of what all older people learn, often from bitter 
experience, that certain qualities of mind and body, proclivities to 
disease, as well as immediate infectiousness, are likely to appear in their 
progeny? If we were as careful of our human stock as of our live-stock 
most of these problems would cease to exist. 

Why should not every young man or woman be so educated as to be 
prepared to affirm in the marriage vow, “I know of no reason of heredity 
or health why I should not be the father or mother of the children of 
this marriage”? 

I need not enlarge upon this phase of the problem before such a well- 
informed audience, who thoroughly appreciate the enormous difficulty 
of dissociating venereal disease from the “hush-hush” attitude of the 
community in general. It is low, vulgar, immoral and so on—therefore 
we will avoid it. I repeat, it may not be lower, more vulgar or more 
immoral that any other troublesome infection by any other germ, when 
contracted innocently, as it often is, by a syphilitic’s fiancée when he 
kisses her, or a young wife or her children, or the doctor or dentist who 
is infected in the course of his professional work. 

What of Dourine, so-called horse-syphilis? Do veterinarians give it 
special consideration, other than to stamp it out by the obvious methods 
of prevention, just as they would any other infectious disorder? No! 
But they have the peculiar advantage of dealing with live-stock— 
not with human beings; and yet the two problems are quite similar, 
scientifically. The difference is the so-called “human-element.” Edu- 
cation and more education by parents, schools, the church, the press and 
so on, should in time restrict the play of the “human-element” with respect 
to what revolts human beings more than any other ailment—venereal 
disease ! 

3. The special education of the officers of the various organizations 
which come into contact with the young or the old, or both, so that they 
may speak with the authority of intimate knowledge of this problem, 
would be of inestimable value. I refer especially to the church, the 
schools, the Y.M.C.A., the boy scouts, the girl guides, and any other of 
the various lay organizations. Such propaganda would reach a vast 
number of young people who are ignorant of sex matters, and also of 
venereal disease. May the time soon arrive when we shall no longer 
hear the sad cry of the victim of venereal disease “if I had only known!” 

1. Amand Routh offers a novel suggestion, namely, that “all persons 
desiring marriage should insure their lives in some reliable company. 
The examination required to secure an Al policy would not necessarily 
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be proof of absolute health, but if a previous infection had been present 
there might be a refusal to grant such a policy and this would lead to 


further investigation. Such policies could be usefully included in the 
schedules of marriage trusts.’’* 


5. Many have counselled an enquiry into the health of the young man 
contemplating marriage. Amand Routh advises that “he be asked a few 
tactful practical questions by the fiancée’s parents, or family doctor, and 
if it happens that he has been infected it will make him pause and perhaps 
consult his own doctor again. “I have known,” he continues, “cases 
where as a result, he has been advised to postpone marriage for 2 years 
or so, so as to have other tests and further treatment. This often means 
that the engagement is broken off and the woman makes a healthier 
marriage to another partner.’”* 

As I have remarked the mass effect of these measures should bulk 
large and produce significant results, but, in my opinion they are not 
enough. Certification of health for marriage, which embraces a thorough 
investigation of the man and the woman, especially for indications of 
venereal disease, involving as it must, extraordinary thoroughness and 
the subjection of the young man concerned to a most trying ordeal is, 
in the present state of society, quite impracticable. Public opinion would, 
undoubtedly, mass itself against any legislative action, but even if such a 
law should pass the legislature it would be doomed to failure. We have 
not yet been educated up to the acceptance of such advanced legislation. 
The state of Wisconsin tried it some ten years ago, only to have public 
opinion kill a theoretically excellent law. 

But almost the whole community is thoroughly alive to the influence 
of heredity in the causation of insanity, the infectiousness of tuberculosis 
and such “moral” diseases. They are aware of the inadvisability of mar- 
riage of individuals so afflicted and in a general way understand that 
good health of the contracting parties is at least desirable. They know 
that medical skill, alone, is capable of deciding this question and so, in 
my opinion, the way is well-prepared for legislative action that with care 
should be productive of great good to the community. Let the state 
demand that each of the contracting parties should furnish the issuer of 
marriage licences with a simple statement, signed by a physician in good 
standing, to the effect that he has interrogated and examined the 
applicant, and that so far as proclivity to hereditary disorder, or an 
existing infectious disease, and general health he or she is entitled to 
marry ; or perhaps the physician might simply state, that he knows of no 
barrier of health or heredity to the proposed union of so and so. What 
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could that accomplish? Nothing, little, or much, depending entirely upon 
the earnest co-operation of the medical profession. But will they co- 
operate? Undoubtedly! For surely lay-people realize that the medical 
profession as a rule, and certainly in our own province, is composed 
almost exclusively of men of a high moral standard, who by their training, 
their practice and their traditions are united in their desire and de- 
termination to prevent disease by every available means. What has been 
done in controlling small-pox, malaria, typhoid-fever and so on stands to 
the credit of the medical profession, and is an absolute guarantee of 
good faith. They are ready and willing to co-operate in any feasible plan 
to assist in the control and, if possible, in the eradication of venereal 


disease. Let the Legislature and the people but give them the oppor- 
tunity ! 





Judaism's Attitude Towards Social Hygiene 


By Rev. Dr. Barnett R. Brickner, Rabbi, The Holy Blossom Toronto 
Hebrew Congregation and President of the Federation of the 
Jewish Philanthropies, Toronto. 


HE preservation of physical well being is looked upon in Judaism 
+ as a religious command. The Rabbis of the Talmud regarded the 

laws of health as of greater importance than those of a mere 
ritualistic character. The neglect of ones health was regarded as a sin. 
The laws of personal purity, and Social Hygiene contained especially in 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy are the earliest on record and still sound. 
They have profoundly influenced Hygiene codes throughout the civilized 
world. Their interest may be summed up in the well-known verse of 
Leviticus VIII-5, which the Rabbis interpreted to read “And live through 
them, not die through them”. 

The teachings of Judaism are extremely definite on the sex question. 
Jewish ethics did not regard sex as something evil and sinful. Sex was 
looked upon as an elemental instinct to be curbed and checked by 
reason, as were all the human passions and appetites. Sex was regarded 
as an incidental and accidental phase of life. Adultery was one of the 
three cardinal sins, criminal in its character and punishable by death; the 
other two being idolatory and murder. “Thou shalt not commit adultery” 
is more than merely a command not to violate the domestic affairs of 
another. It was a warning to refrain from all forms of sex promiscuity. 
The Jewish law was the first in Ancient Society to emphasize that sex 
immorality was more than a private wrong, it was a social sin. The 
Synagogue has always been cognizant that the social evil was the chief 
danger of organized society. It stressed the fact that sex indulgence 
outside the bonds of marriage sapped at the very roots of personal life 
and hence was inimical to public health. 

Up to very recent times Jewish life was comparatively free from the 
disentegrating and contaminating effects of the social evil, just as it has 
always been free from drunkenness. Venereal disease and prostitution 
were relatively unknown among the people of the Ghetto. The sound 
laws of marriage and divorce which prevailed, and the classical ethical 
standards of Jewish family life which are proverbial, are among the chief 
reasons for Jewish survival. If the Jewish physique throughout the ages 
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has been immune to plague and epidemics which have wiped out whole 
cities and nations, and the Jew survives to-day in greater numbers than 
even before, it is due primarily to his practice of the Dietary laws, the 
rules of sex purity and the clean wholesome habits of Jewish family life. 


In the last hundred years, however, and more particularly in the last 
two generations, these traditional virtues of sex purity and family life 
have been severely shaken. It is, unfortunately, no longer true that sex 
continence is characteristic of the Jewish youth—that venereal disease 
is unknown among Jewish people—that Jewish family life is untainted by 
the many phases of the social evil. Prostitution, clandestine sex relations, 
illegitimacy, family desertion for sex reasons, venereal diseases and a 
general weakening of the traditional family virtues, though not clearly as 
prevalent among Jews as among non-Jews, are nevertheless, becoming 
matters of deep concern to those who realize what is going on under the 
surface of urban Jewish life on this continent. 

Though freedom from the Ghetto has meant much to the modern Jew 
in terms of political, economic, educational, and social opportunity, it has 
been accompanied by a lamentable loosening of the elements of religious 
control. This factor, coupled with the “bad habits” that the Jew has 
acquired from his environment are responsible for ‘this particular un- 
wholesome condition in Jewish life. 


It is the unanimous opinion of those who have thought deeply on the 
social question that it is most essential to strengthen again the religious 
and moral factors in the life of people generally. The health of the in- 
dividual and of society depends on the character forming elements. 
Proper sex relations and a sound attitude toward sex are basal elements 
in character formation. It is the function of the church and the Syna- 
gogue in common to speak frankly, fearlessly and soundly on questions 
affecting the moral principles that should govern relationship between 
the sexes. 


It is inevitable to-day under the conditions of modern economic and 
social life for the sexes not to meet freely. The puritanical standards of 
the past which made one of the sexes the protected and sheltered sex, are 
breaking down. Women, like men, are taking their place in factories, 
offices, behind counters, in educational institutions, etc. Marriage no 
longer implies confinement to kitchen and motherhood. A free and 
honest fellowship between the sexes is arising. These are factors in 
modern life which are inevitable. From time immemorial women have 
lived a life hedged round by sex. They have been regarded by men and 
also by themselves, and therefore by social usage and convention, solely 
as sex creatures. They were allowed to live for nothing else but sex. 
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The causes for this status of women were partly biological, but more, we 
believe, socialogical, i.e., economic and political. It produced an ab- 
normal state of sex corruption and hampered free and frank fellowship 
between men and women as persons. This status is gradually changing 
due to the influence of Feminism, of Equal Suffrage and of economic 
factors. Women are taking on the dignity of individuality. They are 
making a place for themselves in society, not as females but as persons. 
This new attitude is summed up by Nora in Isben’s “Doll’s House,” 
when she answers her husband’s challenge “before all else you are a wife 
and a mother,” by saying, “that I no longer believe; I believe before all 
else I am a human being, just as you are.” 

In spite of this new role which women are beginning to play the 
modern advocates of free love are still insisting that sex is the central and 
dominant function in life, not merely of women but of men. Modern 
literature and psychology in the guise of psycho-analysis are full of this 
particular sex motif. Many modern writers are denouncing the old 
virtues of continence of repression and suppression of the sex urge. 
They are pleading for free and untrammelled self expression in matters 
of sex for the sake, as they maintain, of developing a full and robust 
personality. 


This doctrine of sex is diametrically opposed to the views of 
religion. It is therefore most essential for organized religion to speak out 
and say, that though it believes in the free and frank fellowship between 
the sexes, it nevertheless believes that women and men are not primarily 
sex creatures. The world cannot and must not be turned into a harem 
in which both men and women are the slaves of sex. Sex must be 
relegated to a place of subordination of accident and incident, where it 
properly belongs in the lives of human beings if they are to be different 
from animals. 

Free love as a doctrine is inimical to social welfare. It is not a 
natural outcome of the free fellowship between the sexes, for which we 
are pleading. Religious leaders must condemn the doctrine of free love 
because of all the servitudes that “flesh is heir to” there is none more 
potent or terrible than that of undisciplined sexual passion. Of this 
passion we must ourselves be the master if we would not become its slave. 

There is another pernicious idea which is steadily taking hold on the 
popular mind, which the Church and Synagogue must counteract. It is 
that monogamy—the intimate relationship in wedlock of one man and one 
woman, is a form of marital slavery whose only excuse is poverty. 
Monogamy has been attacked by so-called “moderns” as a passing phase 
in sex relationship, as a relic of the past unsuited for the present age. It 
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is the prevalence of this idea, which more than any other is responsible 
for the loosening of our present marital relationship. We do not wish 
to imply that marriage need necessarily be an indissoluble union; “What 
God has joined together no man dare rend asunder.” ‘This has never 
been and is not the Jewish view of marriage and divorce. Nevertheless 
we do maintain that it is for the organized religion to proclaim that it 
recognizes in monogamy the only basis of true and happy marital relatiou- 
ship. The older notions of marriage need to be enlarged so that marriage 
may be “the holy of the holies of sex life”. The youth need to be taught 
the seriousness of marriage. They must be brought to realize that it is 
unwise to rush into marriage purely on the basis of sex passion, often 
mistakenly called “Love” by young people. True love involves not 
merely sex attraction but puritanical and intellectual factors as well, 
which both should share in common. Unless two people are mated in 
soul, mind and body, they are unhappily mated, and when the first fires 
of passion have burned themselves out, if there are no other factors which 
unite them, sex alone becomes an inadequate bond of union, and mutual 
unhappiness results. True marriage is the consecration of sex experience. 
It is the only factor which makes sex sublime. 


Still another aspect of the social question is essential. Organized 
religion should teach the doctrine of early marriage based on romance 
alone, rather than a marriage on the basis of contract or convenience. 
The Jewish Rabbinic principle was sound in this regard. Marriage if 
postponed misses much of the glamour of love and romance and becomes 
like a flower which has lost its perfume and beauty. Early marriage 


would materially decrease illicit sexual intercourse and lessen the extent 
of venereal diseases. 


The Church and Synagogue cannot emphasize too strongly the 
advisability and feasibility of the practice of continence. In this respect 
the clergy should have the unanimous backing of the medical profession. 
Too many of our young people labour under the conviction that con- 
tinence is injurious to the health. It is our duty to impress upon them the 
medical and spiritual fact that the practice of continence is health giving 
in an intellectual as well as physical sense. 


The absence of federal legislation on eugenics ought not serve the 
clergy as an excuse for tolerating the present immoral practice which 
makes them instruments for uniting in marriage two persons, one or 
both of whom may be suffering from venereal disease. The offspring of 
such a union are either born blind or imbecilic. To solemnize such a 
union is blasphemy and an insult to religion whose name is invoked. 
Ministers can keep their conscience clear and the sanctity of religion un- 
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sullied, by inquiring from the prospective bridegroom at the time when 
definite arrangements for the wedding are being made, whether the 
groom is suffering from venereal disease. If the minister explains his 
position to the prospective bridegroom no offence will be taken. It can 
and should be made a matter of moral conscience between man and man. 
Ministers should only consent to solemnize marriage when the answer to 
such an inquiry is in the negative. It should become generally known 
that ministers of all denominations will not solemnize marriages unless 
the parties are free from venereal diseases. In the light of the serious- 
ness of the consequences, we hold it is the least ministers of religion can 
do. It is a debt they owe the unborn generations. For this reason we 
hold that there is no justification in the charge that this involves a con- 
fession which it is none of the minister’s business to inquire into. 


We would urge too, that ministers do all in their power to encourage 
and stimulate parents to instruct their children in sex hygiene and sex 
purity. The parent is the natural and therefore the best teacher in this 
respect. The minister too can be helpful by devoting part of the time 
ordinarily spent in preparing adolescent youth for confirmation, to in- 
struction in this subject. The crime perpetuated by puritanical parents 
and teachers through failure to give growing children instruction in this 
most essential subject is absolutely inexcusable. 


The Church and Synagogue should lend their support to all movements 
in their communities to increase the recreational faculties for your people 
so that they may be enabled to meet under proper auspices. There is a 
direct correlation between unused surplus physical energy and sex in- 
dulgence. Physical exercise and wholesome recreation is a wholesome 
method for consuming: this surplus energy. The movement for Social 
Hygiene is intimately bound up with the problem of wholesome recreation. 

These are but a few constructive suggestions which we make in the 
interest of Social Hygiene because of the intimate relationship which or- 
ganized religion bears toward this problem. 





Modern Reading And Its Relation to 
Sex Morality 


By W. F. Harrison, Secretary, Magazine Publishers’ Association 
of Canada 


to me is so large a subject that I must of necessity touch it in a 

very limited way. I think I am safe in saying that nothing is so 
typical of our present age as the tremendous development of the art of 
printing and the consequent opportunity that this has provided the great 
masses of people to indulge a natural and fundamental desire for in- 
formation and entertainment. 

Not only is printing typical of our civilization and age, but it is to a 
large extent the creator of it. Well has it been said that Printing is the 
Mother of all Arts. Certainly no external, physical or mechanical de- 
velopment or invention has had so tremendous an influence on mankind 
as the printing press. Only those forces that are part of man himself 
have exceeded its influence on him. 

I speak of printing in this way, because for us to-day printing and 
reading are so intimately connected. 

While writing and reading are of very, very ancient lineage, yet read- 
ing has taken on a new phase with the development of writing machines 
and printing presses which turn out their thousands of prints per hour, 
and popular widespread reading as we know it to-day is after all of com- 
paratively recent growth and development. 

Milton, in writing on the virtue of reading said: “Books are not dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul whose progeny they are; nay they do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them”. Books are 
not dead things. And Milton himself proved his statement. 

Because the reader sees it with his eyes—the surest and most 
permanent and definite of his sense registers—because he realizes that the 
author must be sure of himself and his subject before he will commit 
himself to print and public censure or approval—because the reader has 
time and opportunity to digest the message thoroughly—are reasons why 
the printed word has such power and why it carries such weight, 
authority and influence—exceeding even the spoken word by far. 
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Largely as a result of psychological and physiological research, a 
clearer conception exists to-day than heretofore of the intimate and close 
relation existing between physical and mental or intellectual life of both 
adults and children. I believe it is now generally recognized that mental 
processes and states are in some way correlated with the functioning of 
the nervous and physical systems of the body, and that not a feeling can 
arise, not a thought pass without a set of concurring bodily prucesses. 

Psychologists tells us that children have no morals. Undoubtedly 
they are largely a matter of education and acquisition—inculcated and 
developed to suit the living conditions both of time and piace. This is 
proved by the fact that moral standards have changed from time to time, 
and even now the standards that apply in New England differ from those 
of Utah, South America or Europe. 

A child acquires his morals first by education at home, by the ob- 
servation of the habits of those around him, and finally to a large degree 
from his reading. Recognizing these facts, and also bearing in mind the 
power of the printed word both in a mental and a directly physical way, 
is it not of vital importance that we should fill our minds and those of our 
children with the class of reading that creates a good physical reaction 
and educates us to the moral standards which produce harmony and the 
good of the individual as well as the nation. 

As a man thinketh, so is he. All actions originate in and are con- 
ceived by the mind before they are put into execution. If the mind is 
nourished on the right food—a clean mind and healthy body are the 
results. If the mental food is bad, the results will be corresponding. I 
have laboured this possibly, but I think we are all agreed of the power of 
reading in the modern widespread way. 

Now then what is the character of the mental material the public is 
feeding on? 

In spite of the increasing number of libraries and the range of reading 
found on their shelves, the most widely read media to-day are not the 
bound books but the newspapers and magazines, and the sum total of the 
influence of these forms of reading far outstrips the bound book. 

In any event of course the bulk of literary works to-day are first pub- 
lished in magazines as serials, then later in complete bound volumes. 

The widespread distribution of magazines is due to a number of 
reasons—first—they are inexpensive; second—they are attractively pro- 
duced; third—they contain all the latest works of authors and artists. 
They are built to suit the taste and requirements of the day. 

Practically every house takes a newspaper and statistics show that the 
average distribution of magazines is between five and six to every home 
per month. 
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No other reading media approximates these two—the magazines and 
newspapers in popularity and we must acknowledge their supreme in- 
fluence from an educational and moral standpoint. 

Very well, what is the nature of their contents. 

Let me emphatically state here that the publications of Canada, are on 
as high a plane as any published in the world. Our own native magazines 
and newspapers contain as clean and healthy matter as one could desire. 
I think we can be proud of them and their influence is good. 

Canadian publishers are very discriminating, not only by desire, but 
because the public demands it. Send something that is off colour to 
“MacLeans”, “The Canadian” or any of our other magazines and your 
manuscript will be returned with an “Unable to publish” slip attached. 

Our Canadian authors exhibit the same characteristic. Who can help 
admiring and enjoying the clean, healthy stories of such writers as Ralph 
Connor, W. A. Fraser, etc. 

But there are fashions in writing and reading, as there are on dress. 
The styles change and of course the magazines and newspapers are 
affected, and unfortunately the reputation for healthy tone given te 
Canadian magazines cannot be given to many of the publications which 
come into Canada from outside. There is a fashion among foreign pub- 
lishers and authors for what they call “realism”. Personally I am in- 
clined to call it a “passion for dirt and morbidity”. 

We have a number of magazines and newspapers coming in par- 
ticularly from the South, whose contents are solely devoted to sex, 
treated in a salacious and demoralizing manner. 

Look at some of our newstands you will find them crowded with 
such titles as “Spicy Stories”, “Live Stories”, “The Pepper Pot”, “Snappy 
Stories,” etc., and their covers are usually a true indication of the trash 
and filth inside them, written with a salacious appeal. 

I brought a couple of these to show you—(Exhibited them and read 
titles). The two most lurid ones have been banned from the country. 
The third is still coming in and perhaps these kinds are the most danger- 
ous because it looks more respectable and its evil propaganda is more 
insidious and they make vice more attractive and pardonable. But ll 
three are typical of the more than half a hundred of magazines still 
coming in. You'll find the same class of stuff in many of the United 
States Sunday newspapers. Is there not a direct connection between 
the class of reading and the number of divorces and the growth of prom- 
iscuous sex relations. 

Canadian publishers condemn and deplore this stuff as much as any- 
body and we are working to eliminate it. 
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For our own information we recently took a little census of the 
readers of what we considered a bad offender. We enquired specifically 
of thirty newsdealers in Toronto as to who bought the magazines in 
question. We found that it was very largely by young girls and women, 
and I am substantially correct when I say that the chief purchasers of the 
most salacious sex stuff are young people whose standards and morals 
are still in a formative stage. 


Modern industrial conditions have had a great influence on the home 
and large numbers of young people are removed at an early age from the 
moral influences of a good home. If they take to themselves the standards 
to be found in some of the foreign magazines and newspapers coming into 
this country, it promises badly for the future. 


I made another interesting experiment. I had enquiries made through 
the matron of a jail as to the reading habits of the women inmates. I 
had her supplied with the names of three low class magazines and two 
books of a salacious character but all more or less popular. She en- 
quired of the inmates as to whether they read them. She found, accord- 
ing to her report, that of the forty-three inmates, thirty-six read one or 
more of the magazines and seventeen had read one or both of the books. 
This did not prove anything absolutely but it was a very significant fact 
to my mind. 


I would explain here that this experiment was not conducted with 
Canadian publications or in a Canadian jail. We have no publications 
published or produced in Canada of the character necessary to give the 
test any real value. 


Undoubtedly a clean, serious frank discussion of social problems is a 
desirable thing. But the object and aim of the writers are of first im- 
portance. 


During the last century there was an excess of prudery—the subject 
of sex. Many really normal things were under a ridiculous tabu in con- 
versation and print. This went to an extreme with consequent harm. 


The evil of the Victorian attitude was realized and we were told “Relieve 
the mind of subjective curiosities which may turn to morbidity and it will 
be free to take a normal interest in things objective. There was a reaction 
to excessive frankness. 


Tearing the veil of mystery from subjects we still guard carefully in 
Canada has not, however, resulted in freeing the mind of some of the 
European nations who have been preaching frankness for a long time. 
On the contrary, it has rather tended to turn their interest into more 
dangerous abnormal channels. 
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Fortunately all evil things have in them the seeds of their own 
destruction and I think the reaction will come ultimately. Although in 
the meantime much harm may be done if we do not pick and choose our 
own reading and see that as far as possible the objectionable stuff does 
not come into the hands and minds of our young people. 

I would like before concluding to acknowledge the help which we 
have had from the Post Office and Customs Department in denying en- 
trance to this country some of the worst class of reading material, but 
there is still very much to be done, if the efforts of your own and other 
public weal bodies are not to be largely nullified. Public opinion can 
bring action to clean the situation up. 





Social Hygiene Tours 


By Mrs. R. A. KENNEDY 
Vice-President, Ottawa Social Hygiene Council 


OMEWHAT different and indeed quite novel in this Country at least 

S were the motor missions undertaken by the Council, that grew out 

of a suggestion of Mrs. Pankhurst’s, was recommended by the 

Executive and carried out by Mrs. Pankhurst, Miss Hewson and myself 

during July, August and October. The Council purchased a Ford Sedan, 

the tour was mapped out, and plans made to carry the message of Social 
Hygiene through Northern Ontario during a five week’s tour. 

The Council was more than fortunate in having their Secretary, Miss 
Hewson, who not only possesses the necessary qualifications of an 
efficient Secretary, and advance agent so to speak, but also those of an 
expert chauffeur and mechanic,—and to her belongs a great part of the 
credit of the success of our trip, during the five weeks, we never deviated 
from our schedule for an hour, nor suffered any mishap other than one 
puncture. 

During this time we personally carried the message to over five 
thousand people in audiences, and many others in personal interview, and 
addressed twenty-two meetings,—in eight other places we stopped over 
and met the leading citizens. We held our meetings in town halls, 
schools, churches, hotels, and auditoriums, and our audiences varied from 
the good farmers of the North with their wives, some who had driven in 
miles to hear this new health message, the townspeople, the fashionable 
summer tourists, the French Canadian lumbermen and the Nickle Range 
miners. Especially in the summer colonies we met people who were 
gathered from every part of not only the Province and the Dominion, but 
from the United States, and they all expressed their desire to carry this 
message to their homes and get into line an advanced interest in com- 
munity health and social conditions. Among those particularly interested 
was Dr. Bruce Cullen of Johns Hopkins, who attended our meetings in 
Magnetewan and who gave us not only congratulations on our mission, 
but a cheque as well. 

Our tour led from Toronto through the Muskoka District, the Lake of 
Bays, to North Bay, and across the Northern shore through Sudbury to 
the Sault. Manitoulin Island was not forgotten and four days was 
spent there and four meetings held in different sections of this beautiful 
Island. No town, no matter how large or small was passed through 
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without a stop and some work accomplished. The people were at first 
rather curious, and a bit perhaps timid regarding our subject and how it 
would be handled —but they came to our meetings, and we found them 
intense for the message and eager to do their bit in assisting each in their 
own way to combat this problem. We also found that every community 
has it problem,—even if they tried to assure us from one angle that their 
community was clear of any scourge of this kind, there was generally 
one good medical man in the audience, usually the M.O.H., who assured 
the audience that it was hiding in their midst in the same proportion as in 
the large thickly populated cities that we had come from. However, we 
have only blazed the trail, but whatever seed was sown surely fell on ex- 
cellent soil, and much will be lost if we do not follow up this spade work 
with more education and especially the films. 


Councils were formed in Sault Ste Marie, Sudbury, Little Current 
and a provisional committee left in North Bay Clinic, in the other many 
places that were so much smaller the work is being carried on for us by 
the good Women Institutes, from whom we received such a lion’s share 
of support and cooperation, or some of the other organizations who be- 
came interested in this field of work after hearing Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
eloquent appeals for volunteers to combat this age-long enemy. 


Hospitality abounds in the North country, at every stop we were met 
with every possible kindness and in many cases we enjoyed the hospitality 
for two days at a time of Doctors and others who assisted us in the 
arrangement of our meetings, and were eager to hear new ways of meeting 
problems and how we did things back in the large centres. 


I cannot let this opportunity pass without telling you of one of the 
proprietors of a large summer hotel on Lake Rosseau, who after our 
meeting held in their hotel dance hall, in making out our bill for our 
accommodation, wrote with his compliments and best wishes in our good 
work across same and asked us to come back for a week’s campaign next 
summer. This was typical of what we met every day in our travels. 


At each meeting we took up a collection or charged a small admission 


and am happy to say we cleared our expenses not only of the three of us 
but those of the car as well. 


Encouraged with the results of this trip we again planned a trip 
through Eastern Ontario for October, this time taking in the district from 
Kingston along the St. Lawrence to Cornwall and North through Smith’s 
Falls, Perth, Kemptville to Ottawa and on again up to Renfrew, and 
Pembroke. We formed four new Councils at Kingston, Brockville, 
Smith’s Falls and Carleton Place and left tentative committees in 
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Sydenham, Morrisburg, Renfrew, Kemptville, Pembroke, Cobden and 
Lanark. 

Here again we found the people most receptive and eager to hear more 
of this new public health question which is striking at the roots of our 
very existence, and again everyone was anxious for something further 
to be told them of ways and means of combatting same. Recreation, 
good reading, high ideals, and especially a closer bond between parents 
and their children were regarded in a different light by the many who had 
never before interested themselves in this health problem. 

In conclusion I might say that as a volunteer who was only too glad to 
help in a small way with this wonderful work, I can only hope that every 
Province will take up this idea and get out into the highways and 
byways with this message and that when finances for this work are being 
considered visualize what could be done by a fleet of such motor cars 
and a larger group giving of their best to the cause as we did during the 
hot summer days and the short fall days during this past season. 











The Story of the Hamilton Health Association 


By J. H. HoLBrook 
(Continued from last month) 


In Osler’s little essay, entitled ‘‘Man’s Redemption of Man’’, he 
has this to say: ‘‘In the struggle for existence in which all life is engaged, 
disease and pain loom large as fundamental facts. The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth, and so red in tooth and claw with ravin is 
Nature, that, it is said, no animal in a wild state dies a natural death. 
The history of man is the story of a great martyrdom—plague, pestilence 
and famine, battle and murder, crimes unspeakable, tortures incon- 
ceivable, and the inhumanity of man to man has even outdone what 
appear to be atrocities in nature.’”” No words could more truly describe 
the terrible struggle of a wage-earning father, or the mother of a family, 
stricken with tuberculosis to put up a fight for life, and at the same time 
keep the family together even though the treatment is provided free of 
cost to the patient. From this standpoint, the Mothers’ Allowance is a 
milestone in the march of civilization for thereby many a mother has 
been enabled to remain in the home as a mother should, instead of going . 
out to work as a scrub-woman, or other worker at the lowest form of 
manual labour. But a chance to recover from tuberculosis is really a 
matter of money for there is nothing more costly than the opportunity 
to lie quiet month after month till the lung heals, and even after recovery 
there is need for a little nest egg, for the recently cured man or woman 
comes out with a damaged lung and the majority of cures can only 
partially function for the remainder of their days. 

For these reasons I am hoping it will not be long before the march of 
civilization will bring us to a place where the brotherhood of man will 
be put into practice to this extent that every victim of tuberculosis can 
secure free treatment from the state so long as this treatment includes 
only the essentials and does not include what may be called luxuries of 
treatment. To-day the man or the woman who is fortunate enough to 
have spent or squandered all his money can secure free treatment, but 
the citizen who has saved sufficient to be a tax-payer cannot secure 
assistance until he has first used up his money or his property. To-day 
even the sanatoria have to fight for their very existence on the matter 
of the maintenance of patients, and in this matter of responsibility for 
illness there is no such thing as a Canadian citizenship or even a provincial 
citizenship, for even if a man moves over a line from one township to 
another, by our present regulations he is denaturalized for some definite 
period, sometimes three months, at other times for twelve months, if 
within that interval he should be found to be an indigent consumptive. 
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These are the extreme cases, but as an illustration that Hamilton has 
gone some distance in the development of a community conscience [ 
would point out this fact, that last month this city of 120,000 people paid 
the entire municipal charge for treatment of 140 patients, and paid part 
of the charge of 16 more patients. This for a city of this size is surely a 
very fair proportion and indicates what the cost will be to other com- 
munities if they are in earnest in seeking protection from this scourge, 
for freedom from tuberculosis is in humans, as the accredited herd 
system has proven it to be in animals, a purchasable commodity. 

This is what the city does as a municipality but another illustration 
of the community conscience is seen in what private organizations have 
been doing to assist the institution or its patients. For instance, St. 
Elizabeth Chapter, I.0.D.E., has supplied all the linen for the civilian 
institution since its organization in 1906. Several other chapters of the 
Daughters of the Empire are also actively interested and, indeed, in 
the early days before the Men’s Board functioned regularly, the Daugh- 
ters of the Empire through their leaders, Mrs. Crerar, Mrs. Southam, 
and Mrs. Evans, were mainly responsible for the support of the institu- 
tion. 

A later development has been the interest shown by two newer 
organizations. The Kiwanis Club has furnished a ward for boys and 
two of their members visit their boys each week. Out of this has grown 
their Big Brother Organization, for whenever one of these boys goes out 
to a home lacking a father, one of the Kiwanians becomes big brother 
to the boy and gives him that influence and assistance which means so 
much in the making of aman. The other new organization I referred to 
is the Business Woman’s Club, who have interested themselves in the 
convalescing young women, sending to them on two days a week a 
teacher of stenography, typewriting and business methods, and on other 
two days a teacher of needlework and sewing. This is psycho-therapy 
in its best form, for it has created a most helpful spirit among -these 
girls and young women. Indeed it is more, it is applied Christianity. 

The final proof of a ‘‘community conscience”’ is an Annual Member- 
ship campaign which provides about $15,000. This is used first in clear- 
ing up any deficit on the year’s operations, after which the balance is 
used for.increasing or improving the accommodation. The culmination 
of the year’s work is the annual meeting held in the largest banquet 
hall in the city and crowded to capacity with friends of the institution 
who come out to hear about the year’s work for consumptives. An 
uninteresting subject you may say, but the point is that they have a 
stake in the game. 

I might have referred to our work in caring for returned soldiers 
or we have already cared for 1,282 returned men. All that I will say 
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about this phase of our work is this, that what has probably been the 
most difficult phase of the after care of returned soldiers, has been 
handed over chiefly to civilian sanatoria, and while this plan has enabled 
us to greatly improve our facilities for treatment, yet it has been a most 
trying ordeal, for which it seems to me we have every right to expect 
that the Federal authorities will show their gratitude by assisting us in 
our task for the civilian citizens of Canada, once we have completed the 
task in which we are giving assistance to them. 

This, then, is the story of the Hamilton Health Association and I 
give it to you in the hope that it may show you how every unit of popu- 
lation can do its part in this great redemption of man from tuberculosis, 
that is slowly taking place. I especially appeal to you of the cities to 
stretch out your hands to the rural districts where because of the sparser 
population it has thus far been almost impossible to develop a practical 
spirit of brotherly kindness, and where as a result the death rate is far 
higher than it ought to be. And in conclusion I wish to commend to 
you these two facts which we have learned from the experience of the 
past 17 years, first that an anti-tuberculosis organization must include 
along with a Sanatorium for treatment, an actively functioning clearing 
house or clinic or consultation service that will continuously function 
for the detection of tuberculosis while it is still curable, and second 
that city or country can only bring about a lowered mortality from 
tuberculosis as a result of the development in their midst of a quickened 
community conscience which will accept tuberculosis not merely as an 
individual disease for which the individual is solely responsible, but as 
a community disease for which the community is equally responsible. 

I have urged a community spirit, and the unit in my mind was the 
municipality, which in our own particular case is a compact city, the 
easiest unit with which to deal. The difficult problem is to develop 
this community spirit in the less densely populated community. Since 
coming West I find that in the province of Saskatchewan, this difficult 
task has already been accomplished, not in one rural municipality, but 
in the whole group comprising the province. The same condition has 
been developed to a very considerable extent in Manitoba, and taking 
it all in all, we of the older East have very much to learn of the newer 
West. 

If now at the conclusion of this annual meeting we could work out 
some general regulations with regard to residence which we could take 
to all the provinces and ask them to accept, and if further we could 
suggest regulations that would overcome the difficulties of the Canadian 
citizen who has to be classed to-day as the wandering consumptive, 
then would a real Canadian spirit have been developed in the fight against 
tuberculosis. 





The Work of a Local Social Hygiene Council 


By Miss Hazet Topp, Secretary, Ottawa Social Hygiene Council 


selves on a sound financial basis. This is a particular difficult 

proposition as the first thing to be considered is the fact that edu- 
cational work of the nature of which a Hygiene Council must engage is 
extremely expensive in its prosecution. 

An office or headquarters where anyone may obtain confidential in- 
formation is the first essential, and a paid secretary should be secured 
immediately. Advertising and general publicity is a great source of ex- 
pense, and literature to be valuable must be of the best. An educational 
propaganda to be effectual requires to be practical, refined, yet forcible. 
In consideration of these facts, the moral and financial support of gen- 
erous citizens, newspaper editors, clergy, educational and other au- 
thorities must be sought and secured. 

The next consideration should be in organizing. The organization to 
be successful should embrace representatives of all existing societies in- 
terested in the bringing about of normal living, the health, happiness, and 
future success of every citizen. Thus will be gained hearty co-operation 
with united endeavour by which alone can we hope to exterminate the 
scourge of Venereal Diseases. 

Once established, attention should next be turned to the education of 
the public. In Ottawa we have found the most popular method to be 
meetings for men only and women only. At first we confined ourselves 
to addressing small and large organized groups of men and women 
separately, and after a few months we secured a local Theatre on Sunday 
evening, obtained a film describing Diagnosis and Treatment of Syphilis 
and Gonorrhoea and invited Dr. J. J. Heagerty of the Department of 
Health to speak on Social Hygiene for men, and advertised the meeting 
for men only. This meeting was advertised only by circular letters to 
heads of men’s organizations and a request to the clergy to make 
announcements at men’s meetings. Two or three street corner signs 
were erected. including one outside the Theatre. The results were not 
very encouraging as only about four or five hundred men attended the 
lecture. However, in a month of two we arranged for two more such 
meetings, one week apart, one in English and one in French. We spent 
between $150 and $200 advertising in the local newspapers “FREE 


T= first consideration of a local Council should be to place them- 


Read at the Annual Meeting—Canadian Social Hygiene Council—December 
11th, 1923. 
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MEETINGS FOR MEN ONLY”, stating that Dr. Heagerty would 
speak on Sex Hygiene. The results were gratifying on both occasions. 
The Theatre was filled to capacity an hour before the advertised hour of 
8.30. In each case there were 1,600 men inside the theatre and between 
three and four hundred locked outside as standing room even was no 
longer available. 


The Council felt that another valuable method of education would he 
an exhibit for men only, which would comprise valuable educational 
posters, from Canada, England, and the United States, an attractoscope 
running some slides showing the diseases, some results; and methods of 
treatment and prevention. It was also decided to approach the Ontario 
Provincial Department of Health with a request to loan a set of valuable 
wax models secured from Paris, France, modelled from life by sculptors, 
painted by artists, portraying life-like reproductions of lesions occuring in 
Syphilis, Gonorrhoea, and some skin diseases. In September through the 
courtesy of the Central Canada Exhibition Directors, a large space was 
granted over the Fire Hall in the Exhibition Grounds during the week of 
the Central Canada Exhibition in Ottawa. The walls were lined with 
posters, the attractoscope was placed in a conspicuous place and two 
large show cases were kindly loaned by Mr. Peck of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, in which were displayed the Wax Models from the 
Department of Health. Interesting literature on hygiene for young men, 
and parents, facts for boys, etc., was placed conveniently on tables with 
printed cards inviting visitors to help themselves. Other literature on 
How to teach Children and further advice to parents and young men 
was advertised to be available on request to the Doctor in charge. Two 
doctors from a local hospital kindly volunteered to be present every 
afternoon and evening to explain the exhibit and answer questions. 
Coloured posters were placed about the grounds advertising this free 
Exhibit for men only, and intimating the nature of the exhibit. The first 
day the exhibit opened there were only three or four hundred visitors, but 
during the remainder of the week there were between two and three 
thousand visitors daily to the unique exhibit over the Fire Hall, making 
a total of some TWELVE THOUSAND men. On two mornings the 
exhibit was closed to men and the secretary invited many of the city 
nurses to come and see the exhibit. Amongst our visitors during the 
week was the Mayor of the City who highly commended the exhibit and 
thought it should have been shown ten years ago. Another visitor was 
General MacBrien, Chief of Staff of the Department of Defence, who 
expressed pleasure in learning that something of the nature was being 
done to educate the public. On every hand visitors of all classes ex- 
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pressed appreciation of the value of such an exhibit, one man saying that 
he and his son had come many miles to the city for the exhibition, and 
if they did not see anything else at the Exhibition Grounds they felt more 
than repaid for their trip to town. 


Greatly encouraged by the result of this exhibit the Council began to 
consider the suggestion of some of the visitors and some of the nurses 
who had been to the exhibit to put on a similar exhibit in the near future 
for women only. This exhibit was more of an experiment, as such had 
never been shown to women in Canada. The first difficulty was to secure 
a suitable room in a central locality. After some trouble, Mr. Glennie 
of the Daly Company was approached and very generously offered the use 
of a splendid room on the top floor of the Daly Building on Sparks St., 
formerly used asa Tea Room. The situation and room itself were ideal, 
and Mr. Glennie’s offer accepted. Through his generosity too were given 
the use of some splendid show cases and many large flags, etc., and before 
long the room was made to look most attractive.. Three or four valuable 
series of educational posters lined the walls. These were arranged in 
story form which read right to left around the room. An attractoscope 
was placed in one corner of the room showing valuable educational slides, 
describing syphilis and gonorrhoea, and encouraging parents to instruct 
their children as to true facts concerning sex matters, the beauty and 
wonder of reproduction and the right of every citizen to be fit to live, 
fit to marry, and fit to carry on the race. The wax models were carefully 
displayed in four large show cases, so that they would show the different 
stages of manifectation of syphilis, and one case was filled with models 
showing only skin lesions occuring in skin diseases such as eccema. 
These were carefully labelled, SKIN DISEASES ONLY, having nothing 
to do with venereal diseases. A committee of ladies of the council ar- 
ranged for two ladies to be present every afternoon and evening with the 
secretary to act as hostesses, and assist in explaining the exhibit and 
selling the valuable literature which had been secured by the Council for 
sale, and in distributing the free literature which was all displayed on 
large tables running along the centre of the room. The secretary was 
particularly fortunate in securing the services of about half a dozen 
nurses, speaking both languages who, after making a study of the exhibit 
kindly assisted the secretary in giving short lectures at the different show 
cases, explaining how syphilis and gonorrhoea are spread, how they may 
be prevented, and if acquired, the necessity of obtaining immediate 
medical advice and treatment. Several large posters also informed the 
visitors where the Free clinics in the city were located and where further 
confidential information and advice could be secured. The exhibit was 
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open every afternoon and evening for an entire week from 4 to 9 p.m. 
The first day some 250 women visited the exhibit, after which each day 
showed a large increase until the sixth day when 1000 women were 
brought up in the elevators to view the exhibit on the top floor of the 
Daly Building. The hostesses always tried to meet each woman at the 
door, and explain that she would find the exhibit more interesting if she 
would begin at the beginniing and read the posters right round the room 
before looking at the models, etc. Visitors were also advised that nurses 
were present who would be very pleased to answer any questions. The 
total number of visitors in the week reached very nearly the 4000 mark. 
Always several times in the afternoons and evenings those in charge 
would ask visitors what they thought of the exhibit, and everyone was 
unanimous in saying that it was a wonderful source of education, which 
they wished had been available years ago. The great significance of all 
they saw and what it meant to the future generation to exterminate was 
impressed upon each and all, and many who came in through idle curiosity 
went out looking very thoughtful and many hundreds left quite un- 
solicited a message of thanks and appreciation to the Council for the 
opportunity of gaining the knowledge that they had received through the 
exhibit. A seven foot painted sign at the door, a small advertisement in 
the papers, a slide thrown on the screens of a local theatre were all 
the advertising that was necessary, many of the women telling us that 
their husbands had seen our exhibit for men and they had been looking 
forward to our putting one on for women. The visitors were women of 
all ages, from young girls with school books under their arms, who were 
carefully questioned before they were permitted to enter the room, and 
who were escorted all through the exhibit whenever possible by a nurse 
or lady in charge, to elderly ladies walking with sticks, and women and 
girls of upper, middle and lower classes mingled together in their common 
interest in learning of matters of vital imporatnce to health and 
happiness of their homes and the future welfare of their children which 
we strove to teach them were the most precious possessions of the 
Nation. 

There were repeated requests to know when there would be more 
lectures for women and they were advised to watch the papers, for in 
the meantime we had completed arrangements again with the Provincial 
Department of Health to permit Miss Edna Moore, a Social Service 
Nurse in their department who has supervision of the 19 Free Clinics in 
Ontario for the treatment of Syphilis and Gonorrhoea, to come to Ottawa 
for one week to lecture to women and show them a new film entitled 
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“The Gift of Life”, portraying reproduction in plant, bird, fish, animal 
and human life. 

Miss Moore lectured to some 500 women in small groups during that 
week, and consented to loan her film to Dr. Heagerty to show to women 
only at a local Theatre on Sunday evening conluding her visit. So many 
women had heard from their husbands of the wonderful talks and films 
from Dr. Heagerty to men, and they sent in special requests to the Council 
for him to speak to them and let them see the film. As it was felt Miss 
Moore’s film would be more suitable to show women the Council took 
the opportunity of securing them for Dr. Heagerty. Unfortunately when 
the evening came Dr. Heagerty was ill, and as it was then too late to 
secure another Doctor, Miss Moore kindly consented to show the film 
and to explain it briefly to the audience. When the evening arrived it 
was soon proved that meetings for women only were equally popular as 
the ones for men as many hundreds were in their seats an hour before 
the time and at the hour there were at least three hundred women 
standing in the aisles of the theatre unable to secure seats. While they 
were deeply disappointed to hear of the Doctor’s illness, they appeared 
very appreciative of the few remarks and explanations of the secretary 
and Miss Moore and were delighted with the film, which we advised 
them was for the purpose of providing them with a true story with 
which to help them in the education of children in sex matters. There 
were 1500 women present on this occasion. 

This completes the work covered by this Council during the past year, 
with the possible exception of the running of an attractoscope in a 
prominent window on the main street, which attracted the attention of 
many hundreds of passers by. Altogether in the last four months 20,000 
people in Ottawa heard our speakers and received a very fair knowledge 
of what syphilis and gonorrhoea are and how they may be prevented and 
cured. As to results, this is something about which we may never be in 
a position to give many facts, but we hear from every side of new hygiene 
methods and habits being practised by women in stores, offices, etc. The 
clinics are becoming more crowded, and we know that on every hand 
people are thinking about Social Hygiene and are becoming more and 
more anxious to join in this new crusade which is dedicated entirely to 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 














Sanitary Inspectors’ Association of Canada 


REFLECTIONS; MORE OR LESS LUCID 
By Mr. H. D. Maruats, Plumbing Inspector, Regnia, Sask. 


Read before the Regina Branch. 


HE methods of Pedagogy change, I mean that the manner of teach- 
¥ ing the young to-day is not that of a few years ago; but as an in- 
troduction to my contribution to this branch of the Association, I 
want an illustration to clear my intention, and here it is. In a school to 
which one of my children went years ago there was a lesson given, a new 
one to me, though it may be known to others, and it was this. In lieu 
of placing a drawing on the blackboard, to be reproduced by the scholars, 
the teacher described the direction of various lines, and from this 
description a copy was made. Each of us must have noted the tendency 
on the part of everyone with whom we come in contact, who when wanting 
to make an idea clear, to seize a pencil and a piece of paper, irrespective 
oi sketching ability, and so portray his meaning in that way rather than 
in words. It is not given to everyone to be a clear draftsman, and many 
fail in verbal description, yet the intention to make hearers see what is 
meant in a written picture may be a good one, it demands the close 
attention of his hearers, and if he does not enable them to visualise his 
picture in words. Perhaps one may be permitted to assume that recollec- 
tions which pertain to conditions bearing on the health of the public and 
on that of the individual will claim and hold the attention of those who 
are here, and as I am without a blackboard or any pictorial aid, I must 
ask that my effort be taken as akin to the lesson referred to earlier. An- 
other intention underlying my effort may be stated to be one to show that 
present day conditions are generally superior to those of a generation 
ago, and that we may look upon the side of the sheet that will give us 
encouragement. 
Now, for my first word diagram I would ask you to envision a string 
of some fifty houses, dwellings, with rooms three up and three down; a 
parlour, a kitchen and a scullery on the ground floor; above them three 
so called bedrooms, one the scullery bedroom, this projecting over a privy, 
and I would ask that it be noted that this privy is not a water closet, and 
that the back constructive wall of this house is the boundary of what is 
known as a back entry, this entry being of such width that a boy can 
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climb by placing his hands and his feet on opposite walls. See also this 
privy combined with the ash-pit, the bottom of which is five or six feet 
below the adjoining passage level, and consider that the contents are re- 
moved by no means too often, at the will or the whim of a night-soil 
contractor, whose probable aim is to do as little as possible for as much 
money as he can conscientiously gather in. Again, let us look at the 
passage itself, and we shall find that though this is flagged with big stones 
and that it is channelled at one side, it is dotted at frequent intervals with 
putrescent excremental discharge, liquid and solid, and that there are 
heaps of refuge by every door. The front street is necessarily of greater 
width, possibly thirty feet from house to house, with no front gardens, or 
areas worth consideration. The roadways are of a peculiar construction 
humourously known as petrified kidneys; just boulders set in earth, with 
curbed channels and flagged sidewalks, with drainage into the public 
sewers. If we return to the rear of the dwellings of this class we find 
clothes lines from one upper window to another, stretched and hung with 
the family wash; and on the roofs here and there a trap from which 
pigeons, kept under the roof, emerge for a salubrious flight in a foggy 
atmosphere, thickened by the smoke from factory chimneys, or the like 
from forge or foundry. 


Let us now get into a street inhabited by the labouring classes, one 
grade lower than the last; such as dock or market porters, builders’ 
labourers or coal heavers. Come into a house, climb a few steps, enter by 
a door near the foot of the stairs; and see on our right a room ten or 
twelve feet square, above this on each of two floors similar rooms. The 
lower room may have a sort of kitchen range, the others small fire grates; 
more than these no household convenience. This dwelling may be in- 
habited by one family, but it is as likely as not that there is a family, 
more or less numerous, on every floor. We entered this place by coming 
up some stone steps, now note that there is a front area, about three feet 
wide with more steps downwards, a door at the foot being hidden by the 
upper entrance, and that there is a cellar dwelling, occupied by one more 
family. 

On this small site there are four rooms, built above each other, and as 
yet we have not seen a way out at the back, this does not exist, we could 
not, because the rear wall of this house is the rear wall of another; there 
is no possibility of through ventilation, we see light on one side oniy, and 
little of this because of the near proximity of similar houses opposite, 
not only opposite but to the left and right; we are in a court. The num- 
ber of people crowded within the dwellings, but reckoned to the acre; 
is to-day astounding. Planning on such lines means that a piece of land 
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about 75 feet square gives accommodation of such sort to nearly a 
hundred unfortunate inhabitants. In the middle of the court, surrounded 
by these houses, there is a standpipe for the supply of water, and at the 
end of the court are two closets intended to be used in common, in- 
cidentally to be kept in a state of cleanliness by the surrounding tenants. 
Take a glance at them, and what do we see? The seats, in a constant 
state of dilapidation like the floors, are fouled by excrement, it turns the 
stomach merely to glance, consequently they are looked upon by those who 
should use them properly, with aversion and as beneath contempt, no 
one will ever acknowledge having used them; and there is none to accept 
responsibility. If we had looked behind the doors of the upper rooms, 
while within the house, we should have found wooden pails full to the 
brim of putrid exacuations, be the weather either warm or cold. If such 
a thing as furniture is of interest to us as sanitary enquirers, and we ask 
what there is in this line as affecting the health of the occupants; there 
will come to view a few sacks and some straw on the floor, bedding ; 
packing boxes of various heights serving for seats, and in lieu of tables, 
while opened meat cans are there in place of kettles or saucepans, and no 
other cooking utensils. It is perhaps not beyond the province of our 
peregrinations to take a little interest in the comforts of the breadwinners, 
for they win little more than bread except it be a modicum of tea and 


sugar, with an occasional luxury in the form of a piece of cheese or a 
scrap of bacon, or a few bones such as a butcher would throw to his 
dog; these to be stewed, though without any culinary knowledge on the 
part of the housewife. Such a picture may seem to be exaggerated, yet it 
is typical and true to the life of thousands of those who existed, not to say 
lived, but a generation ago. 


We have been viewing a squalid habitation, let us now look within a 
store or food shop, as it is found in such a neighbourhood; a grocery for 
example. The floor is of rough boards seldom washed, here are flour or 
oatmeal in open barrels to be scooped up for sale in small quantities, 
subject to the precipitation of all sorts of dust; other foods are exposed to 
being handled by customers clean or not. There are few articles wrapped 
ready for sale and so protected from contamination, we see no com- 
modities under glass, and the paper used for covering has been bought 
from customers after serving its purpose of newsgiving, probably in a 
place of infection. As we have briefly enquired into food we may as well 
see the quarter from which milk is obtained ; though that is not consumed 
to any desirable extent by the people who have been in question, but by 
others in a little more fortunate class. Entering from the street we are 
now in a cobblestone yard, in which stands the milkman’s shandry or cart; 
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thence into the shippon, where we find perhaps twenty cows in a steamy 
air, with doubtful cubic space, limited lights, cobwebs pendant from the 
ceiling above a foot or eighteen inches deep, thick as the green moss in a 
stagnant pool, in festoons like a storm cloud, these cobwebs retained for 
a purpose, supposed purpose, even after the walls are limewashed. In 
the yard is the midden and this manure is kept until it has rotted, upon 
which it is forked out and taken for a fertilizer. The cows are milked in 
the shippon, seldom or never seeing a green field; within a short distance 
of the decomposing foul smelling manure. In milking an open pail is 
used ; a drop or two of annatto is added in order to give a richer colour; 
and more than this the acquired flavour of the farm yard if not too 
pungent and obvious, is preferred and is looked upon as a guarantee of 
the genuineness of the product; especially if it is accompanied by a high 
temperature, and so supposedly direct from the cow. The physical ap- 
pearance of the cows is not too bad, but outward condition is not always a 
promise of a healthy milk product; even if we are ignorant of the spread 
of phthysis by milk from tuberculous cows. If we go with the man on 
his rounds we shall find him ladling his produce out of big cans which are 
uncovered for a great part of the time. 


Interspersed with congested dwellings we see that there are such 
places as slaughter houses, glue factories, bone boiling establishments, 
tanneries, tripe factories, fish curing and bacon smoking houses; cheek 
by jowl with the grocery and the milk-house, and the bakery, which by 
the way is located in a cellar. We are now entitled to some refreshment, 
leaving to the imagination the effect of such surroundings upon the morale 
or health of a population. Let us enter the premises of a licensed 
victualler, where we may get a portion of pork pie, a piece of bread and 
cheese, or a sandwich, as well as liquid replenishment. A corner house 
has been selected, we go through a door kept ajar by an adjustable strap 
of leather; there is a long counter at which representatives of each sex 
are standing, practising internal bathing with beer ; giving but little trouble 
to the more legitimate part of the proprietor’s business. At the base of 
the counter is a shallow trough or channel filled with sawdust, into which 
the customers of Boniface freely expectorate. Lurid conversation in- 
forms us that there has been a number of deaths from arsenic poisoning, 
the result of drinking ordinary ale. Little children come to be served 
with jugs of beer, or small quantities of spirits, and go with it to a 
company of women who are having a party in their squalid homes. The 
air within this place of call, refreshment and recreation, reeks with 
tobacco smoke, and the emanations from foul bodies and their clothing ; 
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it is sickening too from the fetid smell of slopped and ancient drink, and 
the odour from a vomit in the sawdust. 


Being of later date we must get outside again, we have felt overcome 
and so must try for something better to breathe; but hereabouts we find 
the air impregnated with the effusions from offensive trades ; while over- 
head the sun and the sky are obscured by smoke. Here is a school with 
children at play around it, for the yard does not give accommodation to 
all, so let us envision the interior. The walls are of rough brickwork, 
sometime limewashed but not now white, they are grimy. It is evident 
that but scant consideration has been paid to the cubic space, schools like 
houses, are overcrowded. This school is four stories in height, a depart- 
ment, likely for the infants being in the basement; it is merely a building 
in which children are to be got together, irrespective of health conditions, 
ventilation being almost disregarded; latrines are in a neglected state, 
drinking water is obtained from a stand pipe, in a common cup; and there 
are no wash basins. Writing and figuring are done on unwholesome 
slates, obliteration being by salivation and the rubbing of the bare hand. 
There is much here that is unlovable in the present period, and yet 
schools for the better ciass at the time under consideration were very like 
this one. Though there is no real play ground in connection with the 
school there is what is called a recreation ground in the vicinity, free to 
all, the resort of hoydens and hobbledehoys, where play is somewhat 
rough. Here are a few swings, vaulting horses and parallel bars; but the 
area given over to this purpose is hardly sufficient to permit us to look 
upon it as a lung for the city. We find that other efforts are made to 
lighten sordid environment, there is a public lending library, but the 
cleanliness of the books is something more to be desired than attained, 
and the answer to the question of communicable disease is a doubtful one. 
Public baths are being built, as well as wash-houses. We could engage 
ourselves at more or less length on many other things, but it must suffice 
to enumerate merely a few and to do that with brief detail. For instance 
in that hospital across the road there is promiscuous accommodation only 
for all sorts of patients, infection may be spread, antiseptic surgery is as 
yet unknown; nursing is of the Mrs. Gamp variety. There again but a 
short distance away is the Workhouse, a veritable prison, where old men 
and their wives are separated though under the same roof and within the 
same walls; where the dietary is in great measure skilly, bone and potato 
broth, and beyond the limits of the town is the Mad-house. 


The idea underlying this paper would be incomplete if we were not to 
take a peep at village environment. If we find more space in the high- 
way, and mayhap a plot for gardening, improved conditions may end at 
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this, for the labourer’s cottage gives but little more air space within, its 
dimensions do not allow better moral or health accommodation for a large 
family. Water may have to be drawn from some considerable distance, 
then there is no storage place better than the cottage interior, where 
rooms have too little light and height, walls and roofs are damp and 
absorbent. Where land should be inexpensive to purchase for building 
purposes, the system of building labourers‘ dwellings in clusters is not 
unknown, we find them again back to back, in courts and closes, still with 
a common privy or petty, used or misused by a small though congested 
population, with all the attendant risk. 

The angle of incidence comes before that of reflection, now let us get 
back after making a beginning of what might be an end. Like children 
so far we have been only pretending, we have closed our eyes for the time 
being and have been dreaming of the past, or in it. What we have seen 
has not been too pleasant, it suffers by comparison with the present, 
though in saying this one does not contend that there is not much that is 
capable of betterment. The writer made the statement earlier on that 
he wished to show that present day conditions are in general superior to 
those of a generation ago, this being stated with the idea that there will 
be more happiness if such an opinion is generally accepted. In nearing a 
conclusion let us briefly compare the present with what is but a recent 
past. Now we do not find back to back houses, at least in Western 
Canada, and even in older settlements they have for the greater part been 
cleared away. Congested areas have been opened out, workmens' 
dwellings are of a better class, with greater cubic space for their interiors, 
there is not so much common usage of sanitary equipment, personal 
responsibility on the part of tenants is better realised. Streets are now of 
greater width, as also are back passages or entries, privies are almost un- 
known, small cans for refuse take the place of deep ashpits, municipal 
conservancy systems supercede private contracts for the removal of 
garbage; there are more open spaces for recreation; schools are of an 
infinitely better design in every way ; hospitals have been improved out of 
recognition if compared with those of early date; offensive trades are 
relagated to a proper position; workhouses have been turned into Houses 
of Rest and Institutions, the aged poor have the aid of the Old Age Pen- 
sion ; there are homes for babies, for crippled children, for the incurable, 
for defectives, for first offenders against the law; that loathsome disease 
typhus has been cleared away, and another, in fact many have been 


lessened in number in proportion to the population; but more especially 
must smallpox be mentioned. 

































Monthly Jottings of Sanitary Inspectors 


Are you laying your plans ahead so as to get to our Convention in 
Fort William in September? 


Winnipeg is in the midst of an Annual Clean-up campaign conducted 
by a committee of citizens. A well planned clean-up is of great assistance 
to a Health Department in getting the citizens interested in the business 
of cleaning up the winter’s accumulation of rubbish. After our long 
winters with deep snow, no matter how well the scavenging has been 
done, there is always a lot of extra dirt to be disposed of. 


The Winnipeg Clean-up campaign extends however, to beautifying, 
painting and gardening, so that the whole appearance of the city is greatly 
improved. 


The main thing wanted, however, is not spasmodic effort, but it is to 
so educate citizens that they will habitually keep clean their entire prem- 
ises, and have them always spic and span. 


There is a provision in the Winnipeg License By-law which requires 
that all applicants for license to conduct the businesses of an hotel, pool 
room, second hand store or junk yard, laundry, livery, feed or sale stable, 
dog kennel, dairy, restaurant, or private hospital, must obtain a certif- 
icate from the Health Officer that the premises proposed to be used are 
suitable and satisfactory for such purpose, and that they do not contravene 
any City By-law. As the licenses are renewed each year, this means that 
sanitary inspection must be made of all such premises. There are about 
six hundred of these premises and getting them into shape for license 
permits entails a good deal of work on the part of Sanitary Inspectors. 
The time however, is well spent, as it is extremely important that such 
premises shall be properly regulated and maintained at all times in a 
thoroughly sanitary condition. Licenses of all kinds expire on May 31st 
each year. After the first inspection is made, written specifications are 
served upon each applicant of the work to be done, and re-inspections are 
continued until the premises are ready for permits. We do not know 
whether any other city has this plan, but we believe that it is of great 
benefit to the citizens and might with advanage be adoped by other cities. 
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It is with very much regret that we have to record the death of one of 
or Past President. Mr. G. O. S. Laflamme, who had been for many 
years Chief Sanitary Inspector in Ottawa, Ont., died a week or two ago. 
The members will be very sorry to hear of this loss, especially those who 
have had the pleasure of knowing him personally. We shall miss his 
bright, genial face at our Conventions and his kindly disposition at all 
times. The Secretary wrote to his sister a suitable letter of condolence 
on behalf of the Association. 





Mr. David McKee, our Branch Secretary for Ontario writes to say 
that he and other members of the Ontario Provincial staff have been 
having a very busy time lately. He is hopeful of interesting a few more 
Ontario men in our work. 





We have received a copy of the minutes of the Annual Branch Meeting 
of Saskatchewan. This meeting was held in Regina on Good Friday and 
lasted all day. In this issue of the Journal we hope to publish a paper 
written for this occasion by Mr. Mathias which will be of interest to our 
members. An excellent address on the work of the Association was 
given by the Branch President, Mr. A. Wright of Prince Albert. We 
shall have something further to say about this meeting at a later date. 
Meantime we congratulate the Saskatchewan members on not only the 
numbers of their gathering, but also on the enthusiasm shown. 





We were pleased to hear from Mr. A. White, our Branch President 
for Ontario, the other day. Mr. White has been doing a little missionary 
work in various parts of his Province. He raises the question of having 
an Examining Board of the Royal Sanitary Institute set up in Ontario. | 
We think that there is one in Ottawa but if there is none in Toronto it 
might be well for us to request that a Board be set up there. | 





The members will all be glad to learn that the operation which our 
worthy President underwent recently has so far proved quite a success. 
Mr. Hague’s operation was perhaps one of the most serious operations 
that one can have on the eye. He is on deck once more and our good 
ship is sailing along well. 





Quite a number of our members have taken the hint about their annual 
subscriptions but there are a few tardy ones yet. 


ONTARIO 


The Provincial Board of Health of Ontario 


Communicable Diseases reported for the Province for the Month of 


April, 1924 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 
1924 1923 
Diseases Cases Deaths Cases Deaths 
Cerebro-Spinal-Meningitis 2 6 5 
Chaneroid 
Chicken Pox 
Diptheria 
Encephalitis Lethargica 
Gonorrhoea 
Influenza 
German Measles 
Measles 


Pneumonia 
Scarlet Fever 
Septic Sore Throat 
Small Pox 
Syphilis 
Tuberculosis 
Typhoid 
Whooping Cough 
Goitre 
*Not reported in 1923. 


THE FOLLOWING PLACES REPORTED SMALL-POX 


Brantford 2 cases, Ottawa 7 cases 1 death, Essex Border 1 case 1 
death, Sandwich S. 1 case, Chatham 7 cases, Harwich 2 cases, Bosanquet 
1 case, Brockville 8 cases, Front of Y onge 1 case, Elizabethtown 2 cases, 
Rear of Yonge and Escott 4 cases, N. Crosby 1 case, London 2 cases, 
Blenheim 1 case, Rainy River 1 case, Sudbury 1 case 1 death, Chapleau 1 
case, Dalton Mills 3 cases, Elk Lake 1 case. Pt. Colborne 1 case, Hum- 
berston 1 case. Joun W. S. McCuttoucu. 
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Notes on Current Literature 


From the Health Information Service, Canadian Red Cross Society, 
410 Sherbourne Street, Toronto. 


British Empire Cancer Campaign. 

The British Red Cross Society has issued a pamphlet in connection 
with the British Empire Cancer Campaign. This gives hints for lectures, 
a list of lantern slides, a broadcasting speech by the Chairman of the 
campaign and a memorandum on cancer issued by the British Ministry of 
Health. 





Medical Research and Insulin. 
Dr. F. G. Banting contributes an article on medical research and the 
discovery of insulin to “Hygeia” for May, 1924. 
The Use of Insulin. 
A lecture delivered to physicians by Dr. H. O. Mosenthal of the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School. “Monthly Bulletin of the New 
York City Department of Health”, January, 1924, page 1. 


Deaths in Early Infancy. 

A discussion of racial factors in relation to neonatal mortality. By 
Helen Ford, Department of Public Health, Yale School of Medicine. 
“The Nation’s Health,” April, 1924, page 254. 

Goitre as a Public Health Problem. 

The prevention of endemic goitre as a public health problem. “Mich- 

igan Public Health”, February, 1924, page 59. 


Treatment of Endemic Goitre. 

Methods of administering iodine for the prevention of endemic 
goitre. By Robert Olesen, M.D., U.S.P.H. Service. “The Medical 
Officer”, March, 12th, 1924, page 121. 


The Smallpox and Vaccination Question. 
By C. K. Millard, M.D., Medical Officer of Health for Leicester, 
England. “The Medical Officer”, March 15th, 1924, page 109. 


New Brunswick Red Cross Report. 

The New Brunswick Division of the Canadian Red Cross Society has 
issued a report for the year 1923. Copies may be obtained from Miss 
Ethel Jarvis, Secretary, Canadian Red Cross, 7314 Prince William Street, 
St. John, N. B. 
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News Notes 


At a meeting called in St. John, N.B., by the Honourable Dr. Roberts, 
Minister of Health and attended by delegates from all parts of the 
province, the organization was effected of a lay organization to stimulate 
public interest in Social Hygiene, Child Welfare and Tuberculosis. 
Provincial executives were elected for the three co-operating organiza- 
tions. It is understood that in the large towns separate organizations will 
continue to exist but that in smaller centres a general committee will 
represent the joint interests of the organizations concerned. Addresses 
outlining the objects of the conference were given by Honourable Dr. 


Roberts, Dr. H. A. Farris, Miss Meikeljohn of the St. John Health Centre 
and Dr. Gordon Bates of Toronto. 


The Social Hygiene Exhibit which created so much interest and com- 
ment in Toronto and Peterboro was shown in Sault Ste Marie, for ten 
days in the early part of May, with an attendance of 3500. The work 
was carried on by the Sault Ste Marie Social Hygiene Council and with 
the co-operation of the Provincial Board of Health. 


The Convention of the Ontario Health Officers’ Association this year 
was a marked success. Nearly three hundred delegates were in at- 
tendance. The program was varied and interesting and touched upon 
many phases of Public Health work. Interesting discussions were also 
brought about by the reading of the papers. 


A committee consisting of Dr. Radford, Galt, Dr. Roberts, Hamilton, 
Dr. Hutton, Brantford, Dr. T. W. G. McKay, Oshawa, was appointed to 
investigate the feasibility of the establishment of a County Health 
System for the Province of Ontario. 

A suggestion was made to hold the Convention next year at the end 
of August so that attending members coming from a distance could take 
in the Toronto Exhibition as well as the Health Convention. 

The Ontario Health Officers’ Association in session at their recent 
Convention in Toronto learned with deep regret of the death in Peterboro 
of Dr. E. E. Harvey, late Medical Officer of Health of Norwich. A 
resolution was unanimously passed conveying the sympathy of the 
Association to the relatives of the deceased gentleman. 
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The following resolution regarding Venereal Diseases was unan- 
imously passed by the Convention :— 

“Whereas the Venereal Diseases constitute the most serious of public 
health problems and whereas through the co-operation of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments a well co-ordinated and effective scheme for 
their control has been in operation for five years in Canada which scheme 
has been possible through contributions by both the Dominion and the 
provinces, and whereas Venereal Diseases are as yet by no means under 
control 

Therefore be it resolved 

That the Ontario Health Officers’ Association urge the Dominion 
Government to continue the valuable co-operation as in the past and that 
the grants to the provinces for the control of Venereal Diseases be not 
reduced, also that copies of this resolution be sent to every member of 
parliament.” 


Mr. A. R. Bonham, Chief Chemist of the Provincial Board of Health, 
Ontario, has been attending the Annual Meeting of the Canadian In- 
stitute of Chemistry at Kingston. 


Dr. Germund Wirgin, Professor of Hygiene in the University of 
Uppsals, Sweden, was a recent visitor at the Provincial Board of Health 
offices at Spadina House, Toronto. 


Two foreign visitors are expected in Toronto this summer to observe | 
the work of the Provincial Board of Health. They are, Dr. Yves M. 
Biraud of France, who is particularly interested in Public Health Ad- 
ministration, Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing, and Dr. Hynek 
J. Pele, of Czechoslovakia, who is interested in Public Health Admin- 
istration and Education. Both of these gentlemen are Fellows of the 
International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 















Editorial 


PREVENTABLE BLINDNESS 































Miss Hayhurst, a field worker for the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, has prepared a report for a special committee dealing with 
Blindness in Canada called together by the National Institute for the 
Blind. The facts of the situation are being made public by the Canadian 
Social Hygiene Council which has a special interest in the matter because 
of the enormous percentage of blindness due to either gonorrhoea or 
syphilis. 

In Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
Miss Hayhurst states sixteen per cent of all cases of recorded blindness 
are due to ophthalmia of the newly born and it is believed that this ratio 
applies to all other provinces. 


Quotations are also made from Stokes of the Mayo Clinic who states 
than one-third of all cases of blindness in institutions in the United 
States and one-half of the “born blind” are due to gonorrhoea of the eye. 


The report states that in the United States there are at least 20,000 
cases of blindness from ophthalmia neonatorum and based on these figures 
there was launched a nation-wide agitation for effective state regulations 
for the prevention of blindness. 


In most of the states these regulations now exist. Chicago, through a 
live Prevention of Blindness Commission had legislation passed in 1915 
so that last year though 331 cases of ophthalmia neonatorum were re- 
ported not one infant suffered blindness. 


The regulation asked for by the Canadian Committee provides that 
on every birth-certificate there should be the queries, “Has a prophylatic 
for O.N. been used”? “If so, what”? These must be answered by the 
physician in charge and it is felt that this would provide not only an 
effective reminder of the importance of this treatment but a check on 
whether the preventive has been used or not. 









The Public Health Journal is glad in its turn to give publicity to 
the above facts in the hope that health officers and others may either 
make suggestions or undertake local action in the matter. Corres- 
pondence on the subject is invited. 
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ORGANIZING FOR HEALTH 


The stimulation of popular interest in Tuberculosis control, Social 
Hygiene and Child Welfare was the object of a meeting held recently in 
St. John, New Brunswick, under the auspices of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Health. Representatives of the three nationally organized 
Societies with these ideals addressed an audience representative of the ~ 
large cities and towns of the Province and as a result it is hoped that 7 
much activity will ensue. | 


A great deal of good work has been done in New Brunswick under : 
the able leadership of the Honourable Dr. Roberts in organizing the 7 
health forces of the province and as a result the Department, under his — 
jurisdiction as a member of the government is assuming ever more im- | 
portance and significance as a factor in the lives of the people. 

Dr. Roberts has a reputation as an organizer who gets results. He © 
obtains results largely because he has recognized the value of certain © 
simple truths. One is that you can go a good deal further ahead if you © 
have the people behind you than if you disregard them. Hence he has 3 
believed in publicity for his department and in the organization of the 
people themselves as a co-operating unit. 


If the lay organizations represented at the New Brunswick Con- © 
ference could be properly organized in New Brunswick or in any other | 
province they could do more to achieve the ideals of the health officer or ~ 
Minister in charge of a Health Department than any other conceivable 7 
factors, other than similar ones. Dr. Roberts has realized this fact. He 
has acted with the idea of co-ordinating as well as stimulating in these © 
three fields and the Journal wishes him success. The idea might well be 
utilized and elaborated in the other provinces and in the Dominion field ” 
as well. The idea of a National Health Council along lines similar to” 
that in the United States might be a conceivable and logical development © 
to which health officials in Canada might well give some thought. 








